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This, my Lord, is, I confess, a long digression,
from miscellany poems to modern tragedies; but
I have the ordinary excuse of an injured man,
who will be telling his tale unseasonably to his
betters; though, at the same time, I am certain
you are so good a friend, as to take a concern in
all things which belong to one who so truly
honours you. And besides, being yourself a
a critic of the genuine sort, who have read the
best authors in their own languages* who perfectly
distinguish of their several merits, and in general
prefer them to the moderns, yet, I know, you
judge for the English tragedies, against Greek
and Latin, as well as against the French, Italian,
and Spanish, of these latter ages. Indeed, there
is a vast difference betwixt arguing like Perrault,
in behalf of the French poets, against Homer
and Virgil, and betwixt giving the English poets
their undoubted due, of excelling jraschylus,
Euripides, and Sophocles. For if we, or our
greater fathers, have not yet brought the drama
to an absolute perfection, yet at least we have
carried it much further than those ancient Greeks;
who, beginning from a chorus, could never totally
exclude it, as we have done; who find it an
unprofitable encumbrance, without any necessity
of entertaining it amongst us, and without the
possibility of establishing it here, unless it were
supported by a public charge. Neither can we
accept of those lay-bishops, as some call them-,
who, under pretence of reforming the stage,
would intrude themselves upon us, as our
superiors; being indeed incompetent judges of
what is manners, what religion, and, least of all,
what is poetry and good sense. I can tell them,
in behalf of all my fellows, that when they come
to exercise a jurisdiction over us, they shall